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SONG FOR ASCENSION 


ODAY the heavenly Powers on high 
gaze upon our nature and wonder 
at the entrance of this strange form, 
and say One to the other, 
‘Who is this who hath come among us?”’ 
And gazing upon the Master of the house, 
they bid the heavenly gates lift up. 
With them we hymn Thee ceaselessly, 
Who hast gone back to heaven in the flesh, 
as Judge of all men, the all-powerful God. 


Let us sing, O all peoples, 

to Him who was lifted up in glory 

on the wings of the Cherubim, 

to Christ, who hath placed us with Himself 
on the right hand of the Father: 

let us sing a victory ode to Him 

who hath been glorified!’ 





*From the Greek Office of the Ascension. 
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COME HOLY SPIRIT 


END forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created, and 
Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.” This prayer 
rises frequently to the lips of holy Mother Church, but 
especially so at the time of Pentecost. For Pentecost was 
and is the feast of the new creation. 

When the world was first made, “‘the Spirit of God moved 
over the waters.” The earth was void and empty. But by the 
almighty power of God’s Spirit, order arose from chaos: there 
Was evening and morning, night and day, darkness and light. 

It was the fulness of the divine Spirit that gave life and adorn- 
ment to the newly created cosmos. He it was who constituted 
man, made to the image and likeness of God, as God’s friend, as 
His child and the lord of creation, and established him in this 
harmony of happiness and bliss, of nature and grace. 

With sin, however, came the discordant note, came emptiness. 
The Holy Spirit departed from the temple which He had created. 
And with Him went life, the fulness of life and love; death had 
entered upon the scene. 


Cut off from God, from God’s Holy Spirit, from the fulness of 
life and grace, mankind pressed forward to a Godless future. The 
world and sinladen man grew up together into a single unity 
which lacked true life, which had no claim to supernatural, eternal 
life. 

The human race seemed definitively lost. 


But the eternal love and mercy of God devised a new creation; 
He created a new Man, a new and infinitely better Adam, Jesus 
Christ. The second divine Person through the wondrous opera- 
tion of the triune God became Man, and in this His manhood hal- 
lowed a world that had become unholy. To accomplish this sanc- 
tification and redemption of the world, Jesus “‘was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost’’ and was born of Mary the Virgin; for this reason 
He for thirty years lived the hidden life and example of Nazareth, 
for three years went about in the land of the Jews teaching and 
doing good, mercifully pardoning the gravest guilt of sin, healing 
the sick, driving out Satan and calling the dead back to life. To 
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COME HOLY SPIRIF 


hallow and redeem the world He instituted the holy sacraments, 
above all baptism and the blessed Eucharist. He suffered, died on 
the gibbet of the cross, was laid to rest in a grave, and gloriously 
arose from death to life. And thereby He called all mankind from 
sin to grace, to transfiguration, to eternal beatitude. 

Into this new life, into this new creation which took its begin- 
ning with the incarnation of the Son of God and found its histor- 
ical fulfilment on the first Pentecost day in the sending of the 
Holy Spirit and in the founding of Christ’s Church, we are born 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in the sacrament of baptism. 
Therein we received this new, supernatural, divine life; and it is 
in the power of the same Holy Spirit, by cooperating with His 
grace, that we must develop this life unto completion in God, unto 
eternal life. 

Pentecost was once the feast of new creation, and it must be so 
again for each of us and all together, annually. 

How wondrously did not the Spirit of Pentecost, descending 
under the signs of a great wind and of fire, create new men of the 
fearful, unlearned apostles! How He spoke to the hearts of the 
three thousand and won them for Christ through the courageous 
Pentecostal preaching of Peter! How manifest He has been in all 
the martyrs and confessors and virgins, in all the saints who 
throughout the past two thousand years have lived this new life 
of the Spirit as glorious witnesses to the power of divine grace, as 
luminous models for us all! 

From this Pentecostal renewal there emerged a spiritual-ethical 
New Order. Uncounted millions may indeed pay no heed to its 
laws and injunctions: they do so to their own loss; their life is a 
walking death. 

Newly created likewise was a race of spiritual men, a host of 
warriors and heroes loyal to God’s ordinance and kingship. And 
whoever in the course of the centuries has dared to oppose this 
army and this kingdom, has come to know by personal experience 
what the introit of the Mass for Pentecost Sunday proclaims: 
“The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole earth, alleluia; . 
let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered: and let them that 
hate Him flee from before His face.’’ God’s Holy Spirit does indeed 
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fill all the earth, He gives life and movement, He it is who elevates 
beings above the realm of the merely natural into a new world 
and a new creation, into a new, supernatural life. The Spirit of 
God rules all things, and there is nothing that can boast of perma- 
nently withstanding Him. His enemies shall be scattered like 
chaff before the wind. 


Let us never forget, moreover, that we who have been bap- 
tized have received the new life not only as a gift but as a task. 
We are therefore under obligation to the Holy Ghost, we have the 
duty, with the help of His grace, to increase and perfect this new 
life, to bring it to beautiful blossom and glorious fruition. Pente- 
cost and the Pentecostal miracle thus become in very truth the 
divine seal of redemption in respect to each of us personally; and 
through us, through our persevering and determined effort to 
purify our souls and work out our salvation, through our prayer 
and sacrifice, through our example, they become likewise the seal 
of salvation for all children of light, for the communion of the 
saints, for the entire Body Mystic of Christ. 


For this reason we who have been baptized and called to the 
new life, must realize how significant and grave is our responsi- 
bility not to shirk this our vocation. We must pledge ourselves 
with patience and constancy to labor at our renovation, at the 
intensive and extensive growth of the new life in and about us. 


Moreover, the lesson of history and of revelation must become 
present reality for us. Only God, only His Holy Spirit, was able, 
millenniums ago, to build up anew what had been in hopeless 
ruin; only He could with supernatural power conserve what He 
had restored. Obviously, therefore, we can hope to preserve and 
restore this new life, to develop and radiate it, only with the help 
and in the strength of the divine grace, with the strength of the 
Holy Spirit. This same Holy Spirit and His power are the well- 
spring of all renewal, of all growth and maturity in the spiritual 
and moral life. 


Now we can understand the oft-repeated prayer of Hely 
Church: “Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur, et renovabis faciem 
terrae—Send forth Thy Spirit and they shall be created, and Thou 
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COME HOLY SPIRIT 


shalt renew the face of the earth’’ ‘“‘Come Holy Spirit, and fill 
the hearts of Thy faithful... .” 


We cannot afford to relegate the Holy Ghost to the role of ‘‘the 
forgotten God”’ in our religious life and labors. He must be and 
remain for us in full truth ‘the wonderful and mighty pledge of 
divine love,’’ our Teacher and Support, our Comforter and Vivi- 
fier, who lives in us; of whose presence in our soul we have a live 
and firm conviction; on whose strength we lean; to whom we 
surrender ourselves without reserve; by whom we joyfully permit 
ourselves, and all our thoughts and desires, our commissions and 
omissions, to be counseled, directed and ruled; through whom, 
finally, we possess, as the collect of Pentecost says succinctly, ‘‘true 
wisdom and constant joy in His consolation.” ‘‘May the pouring 
forth of the Holy Spirit into our hearts purify them; may He 
sprinkle them with His heavenly dew and make them fruitful’ 


(postcommunion of Pentecost). 


Whether or no the operation of the Holy Spirit bears fruit, so 
this liturgical prayer clearly and unmistakably instructs us, de- 
pends on whether, and to what degree, we open our heart and 
render it receptive to this “intima aspersio,”’ this irrigation of the 
depths of our soul with the stream of the Holy Spirit’s power and 
grace. The law of dispensation of grace which Christ frequently 
proclaimed, but with particular clarity in the parable of the talents, 
finds application here also: Woe to us if, instead of using. and 
even ‘“‘trading’’ with the goods committed to us by Ged, we 
bury them. ‘‘For to every one that hath shall be given, and he 
shall abound: but from him that hath not (that is, hath not added 
to the original), that also which he seemeth to have shall be taken 
away” (Matt. 25:29). 


Do we now understand the earnest warning and the joyful 
thanksgiving of the introit of Pentecost Tuesday? ‘‘Receive the 
most sweet gift which shall be your glory, alleluia: giving thanks 
to God, alleluia: who hath called you to the heavenly kingdom, 
alleluia.”’ 

BERNARD STRASSER, O.S.B. 
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ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


CONFESS that in my childhood I never had any devotion 

to the Blessed Virgin Mary. I admit experiencing a vague 

sense of guilt at this heathen lack of devotion. But I couldn’t 

help it. Devotion cannot be forced. And the grayish, slick, 

holy pictures which I saw, showing a prissy young woman 
with lilies, all bathed in an ethereal, clammy fog, did not help mat- 
ters in the least. I disliked people who go about in a false fog, a 
vague, unreal, eternal, chilly fog, not even a good, honest, beauti- 
ful God-made mist, nestling softly in the pockets of hills, through 
which one can at least recognize the friendly shapes of familiar 
trees and houses. 


I confess I disliked girls anyway. Most of them were icky and 
sissy, and little and trivial. The “‘pious’’ ones gave me a pain. I 
was utterly miserable at the thought that I had to be a girl and be 
going to school with girls for the rest of my life. The Blessed 
Virgin was said to possess all the qualities of perfect femininity in 
the utmost degree. I just couldn't stand her. 


Raphael, Rubens and other such “‘great masters’’ were revered 
by grown-ups in hushed tones. Their productions were ‘‘Art.” 
Framed reproductions of their paintings were given to fortunate 
children upon the youngsters’ first Communion. This was very 
refined. But, frankly, I could not make myself like these pictures. 
In fact, I was ashamed of the glamor girl and the babies, with 
and without wings, who had smilingly posed for their portraits. 


The pictures of the Mater Dolorosa made me particularly un- 
easy; not because I lacked sympathy for the poor Mother who lost 
her Boy, God forbid; but because I was embarrassed by the sen- 
sational way in which she was showing off what seemed an insin- 
cere sorrow, to the unfeeling curiosity of idle visitors. 


The only pictures of the Blessed Virgin which I liked were 
strongly colored ones in Italian chromo-lithography. I was a little 
ashamed of this also, and, for nothing in the world, would I have 
dared admit it to anyone, as the love of bright colors was said 
to indicate vulgar and barbarian tastes. In secret, however, I 
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ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


enjoyed the gaudy pictures. But I am afraid it was not the Blessed 
Virgin I liked; it was the color. 

When I was old enough to start going to museums, I became 
aware of Flemish primitive paintings. Then I began to be a little 
happier about the whole thing. I began to like the Virgin Mary 
as she had been minutely painted by the devoted Flemings of 
old. I liked her because she was all in brilliant colors, and because 
she was not vague, but every detail of the picture was clearly 
thought out and accurately defined. I liked her because she nursed 
her dear little baby Boy at her own breast, just as my mother 
had nursed my little baby brother for a year after he came to live 
in our house, or because she fed him milk pap from a nice little 
wooden spoon, or because, in Passion pictures, her real tears, hard- 
contained, spoke of her immense sorrow. I liked her because the 
pretty blue landscape outside her window could be seen for miles 
up to the flat horizon of our own lowlands. I am afraid, however, 
I liked her in those pictures mostly because I was Flemish myself. 

Later on I became aware of Italian primitive pictures. To them 
also my heart went out because their colors were pure and their 
outlines clear. Over a century before John Memling, Gerard David, 
the brothers Van Eyck, and the other Flemish painters, Fra Ange- 
lico had lived and painted in Florence. He himself had been living 
at the end of a time when pictures of the Blessed Virgin had been 
more abstract and attention had not yet been too diverted from 
Mary to her surroundings. Her exalted title was often indicated by 
the precious gold background on which she and Gabriel the Arch- 
angel, or the holy Child, were silhouetted in reverence and majesty. 
I liked those pictures. And I suppose I did not dislike the Blessed 
Virgin. 

By the time I was sixteen I was all through with higher edu- 
cation, and found myself in an art school where the new world of 
Fra Angelico, Giotto, and their forerunners was gradually opened 
to me. I was an ambitious youngster and spent hours in museums 
and libraries. I liked the Blessed Virgin I found there. The only 
trouble was that such pictures were to be found only in museums 
and not in churches. And it did not seem natural to me at that 
time to have the same mind in a museum that one might have in 
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a church. I am very much afraid I liked the primitive panels, the 
Romanesque carving, the early stained glass, illuminations and 
enamels, the great Byzantine mosaics, much more because they 
were beautiful works of art than because they might be the Blessed 
Virgin. I was more familiar with the Blessed Virgin than I was 
with Siva or Buddha, so her pictures had more of an attraction 
for me, but, as works of art, I liked everything beautiful regardless 
of what it represented. 


All that still did not give me any devotion to the Virgin Mary 
as a person. When occasionally I wandered into church and knelt 
down to pray, I would of course not close my eyes and think 
of the absent museum and library. It is only natural for anyone to 
open his eyes to the things found in the place where he happens 
to be. So I had to squeeze whatever devotion I could from the 
commercial plaster statues and sentimental muddy paintings. | 
confess it was little. 


Had I known more about the Blessed Virgin herself, I could 
have been devoted to her in spite of her representations. But here 
I must confess that I had refrained carefully from reading any 
books on the subject, because of the gushing samples of Mariology, 
in verse or prose, upon which I had chanced in pious books given 
to us at retreats, or which had been read to us in grade and high 
schools. I must also confess that the sermons on the Blessed Virgin 
which came as a part of our yearly school retreats, in spite of all 
their eloquence, left me completely unmoved. As for the little 
reminders which the Sisters gave us of the Virgin’s virtues, as stars 
of pearls, and of the saints’ glowing devotion to her, I am sorry 
to say they got under my skin. | detested to say the rosary, and 
did so only at public performances at school when it could in no 
way be avoided. 

I knew all this was not right and that I should love the Blessed 
Mother as all other people did. So I said nothing to anybody 
about it, hoping no one would notice my heathenness. God was 
all right, and I liked Jesus for as little as I knew about Him. But 
it looked as if I had a violent prejudice against the Blessed Virgin. 
I am heartily sorry for it now, and today I am confessing this 
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ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


prejudice only for the sake of those who may have shared it at any 
time, so that they also may be converted. 


It takes a long time to get over a prejudice. On account of the 
unreasonable annoyance I once had for all things related to the 
Virgin Mary, I have not yet been able to make a picture of her 
that comes anywhere near to being the least bit satisfactory. But, 
please God, I may improve in time. I became converted in various 
ways. But first of all, of course, by trying to explain her to a 
non-Catholic. 


I had a dear friend whom I had known in Art School and who 
was a devoted Baptist (she now goes to a Presbyterian church). 
Every week we got together after work with two other girls and 
chewed the rag together, for hours on end, about art, music, liter- 
ature, etc. Invariably we found ourselves at the end of the evening 
talking about God. The good Baptist was prejudiced as granite 
against anything Catholic. So we never even used any Catholic 
terminology. But that in no way affected our good times in talking 
about God, since He can be talked about in any tongue. Every once 
in a while, however, when she got me alone, she dropped some 
cracks at me about fat lazy monks and scandalous popes, which 
cracks I always dutifully laughed off. But the day when she made 
a low crack at the Blessed Virgin, somehow or other I got red 
hot mad. I became very calm and told her I didn’t think she 
understood quite right. 


We had been talking a lot about the way in which the Christ- 
life grows in the soul, just like her own little rubber-plant grew 
in its tiny little flower pot, on her dreary New York window-sill. 
Then I told her that generations of women had wished and prayed 
to be the mother of the Messiah who was to come, that it could 
happen to only one woman, that it happened to Mary. She was 
the woman inside of whom the Christ Himself grew and devel- 
oped into a little baby. Inside of her He was living physically. 
She was privileged to be pregnant with Him. But I told her also 
that we were privileged too, not with His little infant body within 
ourselves, but with His life within our souls. We are Christ- 
bearers. Christ lives in us. 
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Because she liked to make pictures I told my friend that this 
idea of the Christ-life within us was to be found in all pictures 
of the Mother bearing the Child, that the pictures of the Mother 
and Child were pictures of ourselves, that the Mother represented 
us, that she stood for all of us. My friend was very moved by 
this. She said this was very beautiful and she had never thought 
of it quite in that way. 


As the years went by I began to have a great liking for the 
Church. The Church is all of us in whom the Christ-life is living. 
We are the Christ-bearers. We are a universal bunch. We are a 
universal mansion wherein Christ lives. Some of us are His man- 
sion in China, others in Japan, others in America, others in Ger- 
many, others in England. As St. Peter says, we are built up as 
living stones into a spiritual house. 


I always liked houses anyway. When I was little I loved to 
crawl under the tables and desk, even under the grand piano, and 
make them into houses and caves and dwellings with a roof on top 
of my head. So I liked to think of the Church as a dwelling place 
for Christ, a universal roof under which He lives, hidden in the 
breast of the Christians. And my heart expanded at the thought 
of the beautiful hymn for the dedication of a church, wherein 
one can see stone masons busily engaged polishing the stones and 
building the eternal city of God, the new, the invisible Jerusalem. 


When I had fallen in love with the Church it was only one 
step to realizing that the Blessed Virgin and the Church are the 
same thing, that she is the type of all Christ-bearers who are the 
Church, that she is the image of the life of the Church, that, in 
her acceptance of the Christ-life and in her bearing it and in her 
giving birth to it, we find the direction for ourselves the Church, 
who continue her, in many ages and lands, even to this here 
and now. 

ADE BETHUNE 
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MORAL TRAINING: A FACTOR IN LITURGICAL 
EDUCATION 


FTER the resurrection, when Christ said to His disci- 
ples, ‘‘Peace be unto you,”’ it was more than a con- 
ventional greeting. By it, He signified His will that 
they should have in themselves the serenity of that 
order which He had just re-established in the uni- 

verse. At the Last Supper, He had promised them peace. In His 
passion and death He had purchased it for them. In His resurrec- 
tion He returned to give it to them. In that greeting of peace, 
Christ expressed His desire that the most vital principle of His 
kingdom—man’s right response to the action of God—might 
flourish upon the earth and achieve its purpose—the glory of 
God and the peace of man. He knew that His own human-divine 
action had rendered perfect glory to the Father. But He also knew 
that all He had done would not sanctify individual men nor give 
them peace except in so far as they made it their own by acting 
in conformity with their destiny. 


God's action always achieves what it sets out to do. But man’s 
action is problematic and full of vagaries. At best, it reaches its 
goal with difficulty. Although Christ has restored the bonds be- 
tween God and man which Adam’s rebellion had severed and has 
thereby restored order; although regenerated man is incorporated in 
Him and shares in His divine powers; nevertheless, man has in 
himself the drag of ‘‘the old man”’ of sin. His actions are habitually 
diverted from their God-given goal. Therefore, if man would have 
peace, it is not enough to recognize and appreciate the divinely 
established order restored by Christ. It is not even enough to share 
in that order by oneness with Christ in His Being in the Church 
and in His action in the liturgy. Man must strive to stabilize this 
order in himself by making reason enlightened by faith the director 
and ruler of all his activity. 

The place of Christian moral in the training of Christian youth 
is open to a good deal of discussion. For the past four hundred 
years, so much stress has been placed on moral theology that Chris- 
tians have lost sight of some of the dogmatic truths that should 
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serve as a basis and inspiration for Christian action. Now that we 
have become conscious of the over-emphasis which the Post-Scho- 
lastics put upon the individual and upon moral, there is danger of 
swinging to the other extreme and of placing so much stress upon 
dogma, upon the social nature of Catholicism and upon the objec- 
tive reality of the redemption made accessible to man through the 
liturgy, that personal responsibility may be forgotten and the need 
of cultivating the moral virtues. 


The remembrance of a few important truths concerning man’s 
action should offset this danger. St. Thomas reminds us’ that recti- 
tude of will is necessary for happiness, peace, union with God— 
three correlatives. Union with God is essentially a communion of 
wills. But rectitude of will depends on the dominion of reason 
over the imagination and the passions. The Incarnation has 
bridged the chasm between God and man and has reopened a way 
for love to flow between them, but it has not eliminated the rebel- 
lion of the sensitive part of man’s nature against the rational part. 
This is the battleground on which man proves his allegiance to 
his Lord. The purpose of the various “‘schools of spirituality’ has 
been to teach a strategy of warfare to the children of God. As in 
physical warfare, so in spiritual, styles change. Methods depend 
on the resources and the needs of the age. But, no matter how 
different these may be, certain fundamentals of defense and attack 
remain the same. 


What, then, shall we teach our children of the tactics of spir- 
itual warfare? First, let us be sure that they understand that the 
purpose* of warfare is peace or the restoration of violated order. 
Peace in man requires the “‘rectification of a nature in revolt.’ It 
means the restoration of the divine “‘likeness’”’ to the divine ‘‘image’’ 
defaced by sin.° 


Before understanding how to do something, it is important to 
know the nature of the thing and its mode of activity. A few basic 


Summa Theol., I-III, 5, 7. 

°Cf. previous article in this series for a discussion of motive, model and 
means—the three requisites for Christian living. 

°Cf. Etienne Gilson, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard, for a devotional 
synthesis built up on the ideas of the ‘‘image’’ and ‘“‘likeness’’ of God in the 
soul of man. 
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ideas relating psychology and ethics seem to be a necessary founda- 
tion for intelligent moral action. Students of the third and fourth 
years of high school are quite capable of understanding that they 
have in themselves different grades of life; that the object of each 
grade is indicated and its end attained by its own characteristic 
activity. The two planes of activity over which they have control, 
the sensible or material, and the supra-sensible or spiritual, have 
two modes of action—knowing and striving. On the supra-sensi- 
ble plane, the intellect grasps as truth what is beyond the range 
of sense, in order to present it to the will as good or desirable. 
Although the will is essentially free, it needs the eye of the reason 
to guide it because it cannot see for itself. 


Even psychology shows us that subordination of the lower 
nature to the higher is necessary for order and peace. But Christian 
doctrine tells us more. In the design of God, human nature needed 
divine life to keep it in equilibrium. Adam’s rejection of this life 
threw man into disorder and introduced into human nature a new 
center of gravity which is a constant source of conflict and a men- 
ace to peace. Since the fall, every faculty in man seeks its own satis- 
faction contrary to the principle of order which demands that 
sense should act in dependence on reason, reason om faith, and 
faith on God. 


Successful warfare supposes some knowledge not only of the 
elements of psychology but also of ethics. The student should 
know that a human act involves the use of the two characteristic 
human faculties, reason and will. Reason is the rule of the human 
will and the measure of its goodness. To show us this relationship, 
St. Thomas reminds us of the words of the Psalmist: ‘“The light 
of Thy countenance, O Lord, is sealed upon us,’’ and he says that 
the light which is in us to lead us to good is the reflection of the 
light of God whereby He guides Himself and all His works unto 
His greater glory. The law of reason in us is but the reflection of 
the uncreated reason.‘ 


Although the consent of the will is the determining factor in 
responsibility, reason holds the primacy in human acts since the 





‘Summa Theol., I-II, 19, 4. 
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will depends on the reason for its object.* True, the sensitive appe- 
tites can move the will indirectly by monopolizing the energy of 
the soul, the radical principle of all human activity. But the 
greatest danger to right action comes from the unruly action of the 
passions and imagination impeding the judgment of the reason 
so that it presents an apparent and ephemeral ‘‘good”’ to the will 
instead of a good that is real and everlasting. Therefore, the crux 
of the struggle for peace is to maintain reason in its position of 
supremacy” against the assaults of passion. Passions resist or evade 
direct attacks upon their activity. Their management, therefore, 
must be largely a matter of diplomacy. Good diplomacy depends 
upon sound psychology. Ideas are strategic—as the following 
correlation shows: 


Psychological Principle: Every idea tends to evoke a corresponding act. 
Ethical Tactics: Deny external expression to any ill-ordered movement 
of the soul. Express well-ordered movements to strengthen them. 


Psychological Principle: The influence of an idea remains until it is sup- 
planted by a stronger idea. 

Ethical Tactics: Distract the attention from undesirable objects either by 
substitution or sublimation. 


Psychological Principle: Every act tends to arouse a corresponding emo- 
tion. 

Ethical Tactics: Act deliberately in opposition to an undesirable emotion 
in order to supplant that emotion by another corresponding to the 
deliberate act. 


Psychological Principle: Correlation of an idea with other ideas tends to 
enrich and strengthen it. 

Ethical Tactics: Enlist all related sources of motivation and spheres of 
activity. 

Psychological Principle: An idea reaches its maximum power of motiva- 
tion when it becomes stable and absorbing. 

Ethical Tactics: Know your endowments and your call to greatness in 
the plan of God. Have a dominating and directive interest in accord 
with the call. 

Familiarity with such tactics of spiritual warfare and facility 
in their use will secure an ordered resistance against the assaults 


®Cf. R. Guardini, Spirit of the Liturgy, ch. VII, “‘Logos and Ethos,’’ for a 
very interesting discussion of the place of reason and action in human conduct. 
*J. Lindworsky, The Training of the Will, passim. 
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of passion on reason, and will achieve or promote the necessary 
order and peace. 


The paschal season seems a very propitious time to stress the 
idea of peace. Participation in the liturgy of Holy Week will have 
made the students conscious of the Order which Christ restored by 
His death and resurrection and of their share in it. Let us make 
them conscious during the fifty days of the paschal celebration of 
their personal responsibility, for upon the order in the lives of 
individuals depends peace—of the individual and of the world. 

The paschal season coincides with the spring term of the scho- 
lastic year. It is filled to overflowing with activities—spiritual, aca- 
demic, extra-curricular. There is, therefore, more need of integra- 
tion at this season than at any other and more difficulty in achiev- 
ing it. Even the Christian doctrine course, which is the principal 
means of integrating school life’ and of giving it a Christian spirit, 
is faced with the double difficulty of reviewing the whole work 
of the year and, at the same time, of preparing the students not 
for one but for several great feasts—the Ascension, Pentecost, 
Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart, as well as for the month of Our 
Lady. The only solution to the problem is to take an idea such as 
peace and to make it the correlating bond and dominating spirit 
of the cycle. 

Because the order established by God for man was never in the 
least violated by Our Lady, she is really the Queen of Peace. The 
“image’’ and “‘likeness’’ of her soul to God never needed reforma- 
tion, but only consummation in divine love. Therefore, under her 
protection, a peace program might be confidently inaugurated by 
the students during Our Lady’s month. With her help and under 
our direction, they can practice the “‘tactics’’ they will need during 
the summer vacation and when they have left school. 

The feasts of the Ascension and of Pentecost are usually cele- 
brated during Our Lady’s month. She will give the students an 
added incentive to strive for order and peace in the thought that 





"Cf. ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XVI, No. 1 (Nov. 30, 1941), for the plan 
of integrating music, Latin, art, character training, Catholic Action through 
Christian doctrine based on the dogma, worship and moral drawn from six 
feasts of the liturgical year celebrated from September to June. 
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her divine Son, whose members they are, has led captivity captive 
and has already placed our frail human nature in glory at the right 
hand of the Father. Already we are sitting in heavenly places with 
and in Christ! As the apostles waited with her in prayer for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, the students will prepare with her 
for the same Spirit of Love to descend upon them and to change 
fear into fortitude and whatever had been a detriment to peace into 
its ardent ally. 


Children like tangible expressions of their achievements. In the 
interest of liturgical education, let us associate these achievements, 
as far as possible, with the sacramental elements employed by the 
Church—wine, bread, oil, wax, incense. As they enter the chapel 
every afternoon in May, those who have fulfilled the conditions 
of the peace program may have the privilege of offering a few grains 
of the incense which the priest will later place in the thurible. At 
Benediction, they will have the joy of seeing their gifts of peace 
made one in the fire of charity and ascending to God as clouds of 
incense in His sight. 

Another way of sustaining interest in a peace program during 
May is to have a shrine of Our Lady, Queen of Peace. Again, in the 
interests of liturgical education, let it be simple and meaningful! 
Good statues of Our Lady are not easily found. It is more possible 
to produce a good design. A symbol or picture of Our Lady of 
Peace in the center of the design, with the words: ““Whatsoever He 
shall say to you, do ye,”’ at the top, and six waterpots at the bot- 
tom, has been used effectively. The filling of the waterpots was 
indicated each week as the peace program progressed. This is espe- 
cially good because it can be so closely associated with the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. The students feel that their striving for 
peace is part of the redeeming Sacrifice in which lies the world’s 
only hope of Peace. 

May is almost the beginning of the long months of vacation 
with its opportunities and its dangers. Those who have the train- 
ing of children at heart find comfort in leaving them apostles 
gathered together beneath the protecting mantle of Our Lady, 
Queen of Peace. 

H. B. 
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THE LITURGY OF THE COPTS (I1) 


Here begins the anaphora (Canon) of St. Basil the Great. The priest 


removes the big veil and flutters it slowly over the bread and wine. 


Deacon: Offer, offer, offer in order! Stand up in awe! Look to the east! 


Let us be attentive to this sacrifice of mercy, peace and praise. 


Cuor: A mercy of peace, a sacrifice of praise! 


Priest: (Blessing the people, veil in hand) The Lord »>J« be with you all. 


VHA wA 


~wo 


9 =D 


. And with thy spirit. 


(Blessing the ministers) Lift up > your hearts. 


. We have raised them to the Lord. 


(Blessing the people). Let us give thanks > to the Lord. 


. It is right and fitting. 


It is good and proper, right and fitting, truly good and proper, to 
thank Thee, O Lord and Master, eternal God of righteousness, who 
is before the world was, who from the highest beholds that which 
is lowly, who created the heavens and earth and sea and all things 
in them, Father of our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, who 
created everything by His word, things both seen and unseen, who 
sitteth upon the throne of His glory, whom all the holy powers 
do worship— 


. You who are sitting, stand up. 


Around whom stand angels and archangels, principalities and powers, 
thrones, lordships and mights. 

Look to the east. 

And about Thee do stand the many-eyed cherubim and six-winged 
seraphim, who ceaselessly sing with unfailing voices— 

Draw near to God’s altar and bless Him with the angels and arch- 
angels, crying aloud: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord. Alleluia. Glory 
be . . . Ghost. 


. The cherubim praise Him, the seraphim magnify Him thrice, shout- 


ing aloud: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts; heaven and earth 
are full of Thine holy glory. 


. Verily, holy (> self), holy (> ministers), holy (> people) is the 


Lord our God, who created and formed us and put us in a garden of 
delight. When we broke Thy commandment through the devil’s 
guile we lost eternal life and were cast out of paradise. But Thou 
didst not leave us for ever, visiting us by Thine holy prophets. And in 
the latter days, when we sat in darkness and the shadow of death, 
Thou hast enlightened us through Thine only-begotten Son, our 
Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ. Who of the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary took flesh— 
Amen. 
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And was made man, and taught us the way of salvation. He gave us 
the grace of birth from on high by water and the Spirit; He took us 
unto Himself, a united people, He sanctified us by the holy Spirit. 
He loved His own who are in the world, so that He gave Himself 
up for our salvation to the death that had dominion over us, whereby 
we were bound because of our sins. From the cross He went down 
into the place of the departed— 


. Thus do I believe. 


. Rose again from the dead on the third day, and went up into heaven, 


to take His place at Thy right hand, O Father. He hath a day ap- 
pointed for retribution, whereon He will appear to judge the world 
in righteousness and give to every man according to his works. 


. According to Thy mercy, O Lord, and not according to our sins. 
. And He hath instituted for us this great mystery of godliness. For 


when He was determined to give Himself to death for the life of 
the world— 


. We believe, we believe that it is indeed so. Amen. 
. He took bread into His holy, spotless and pure, blessed and life-giving 


hands— 


. We believe that it is indeed so. 
. He looked up to heaven, to Thee, His Father and Lord of all. He 


gave >} thanks (C. Amen), He blessed > it (C. Amen), He hal- 
lowed > it— 


. Amen, amen, amen. (In Greek) We believe and we confess and glor- 


ify Him. 


P. He broke it (he breaks the bread into three), and gave it to His blessed 


moO 


disciples and holy apostles, saying: Take, and eat ye all of it, For 
THIs Is MY BODY, which shall be broken for you and for many unto 
the forgiveness of sins. Do this in remembrance of Me. 


. We believe that it is indeed so. 
. In like manner after supper He mixed wine and water in the cup; 


He gave >} thanks (C. Amen), He blessed > it (C. Amen), He 
hallowed > it— 


. Amen, amen, amen. (In Greek) Again do we believe and confess and 


glorify Him. 


P. He tasted it (he touches the lip of the chalice with his fingers) and 


C. 


P. 


gave it also to His blessed disciples and holy apostles, saying: Take, 
drink ye all of it, FoR THIS Is MY BLOOD OF THE NEW COVENANT, 
WHICH SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU AND FOR MANY UNTO THE FOR- 
GIVENESS OF SINS. Do this in remembrance of me. 

Amen. We believe that it is so indeed. 


The celebrant prostrates twice (there are no elevations here). 
For as often as ye eat of this Bread and drink of this Cup ye show 
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forth My death and confess My resurrection and make memorial of 
Me until I come. 


. Amen, amen, amen. We show forth Thy death, O Lord, and we con- 


fess Thy holy resurrection and ascension. We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we give Thee thanks, O Lord, and pray to Thee, O our God. 


. (Inaudibly). We make memorial of His blessed passion and of His 


rising from the dead and of His going into heaven, of His place at 
Thy right hand, O Father, and of His second coming from heaven, 
awesome and full of glory. We offer unto Thee these Thy gifts of 
Thy gifts (aloud) of all and for all and in all. 


. We praise and bless Thee, we serve and worship Thee. 


(Inaudibly, leaning over the altar with hands outstretched} And we 
beseech Thee, O Christ our God, we, Thy sinful unworthy servants, 
and worship Thee for Thy goodness, that Thine Holy Spirit may 
come upon us and upon these offerings which lie before us to hallow 
them (aloud) and manifest them as the holiness of Thy holy ones. 


. Let us give heed. Amen. 


. And make this bread > the holy body of— 


I believe. 


. Our Lord and God and Savior > Jesus Christ. It is given >} for the 


remission of sins and eternal life to them who shall take thercof. 
Amen. 


. And this Cup the precious blood > of the new covenant of— 
. I believe. 
. Our Lord and God and Savior > Jesus Christ. It is given > for. . 


thereof. 
Amen. Kyrie eleison. 


. Make us all worthy, O our Master, to take of Thine holy things unto 


the sanctification of our souls, our bodies and our spirits that we may 
be one body and one spirit, having part and lot with the holy ones 
who have ever pleased Thee. Remember, O our Lord, Thy one only, 
holy, catholic and apostolic Church. 


D. Pray for the peace of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic orthodox 


-n@) 


Church of God. 


. Kyrie eleison. 
. Which Thou hast purchased unto Thyself with the precious blood of 


Christ. Keep her and all her right-believing bishops in peace, remem- 
bering first, O our Lord, our chief hierarch Pope N .. . , the most 
reverend father and head of our bishops the patriarch AmbaM..., 
and their fellow servant, our bishop Amba NN... . 
Pray for the chief hierarch Pope N . . . , for our father and patriarch 
Amba M... , archbishop of the great city of Alexandria, and for 
all true-believing bishops. 


. Kyrie eleison. 
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P. And those who with them rightly preach the word of truth. Grant 
them long life in Thy Church that they may feed Thy flock in 
peace. Remember, O Lord, all religious superiors and right-believing 
priests and deacons. 

D. Pray for the priests, deacons, subdeacons and all orders in the Church 
of God. 

C. O God, almighty Father, have mercy on us. 

P. And for all other ministers, for devout monks and nuns, and all Thy 
faithful people. Lord, in Thy mercy remember us all in this and 
every place. 


The people respond “Kyrie eleison” to a number of biddings, followed 
by petitions, variable according to the season, about the weather (one is 
for the rising of the Nile) and for the fruits of the earth. 


P. Moreover, O Lord, it is a commandment of Thine only-begotten 
Son that we should join in commemorating the saints. Vouchsafe 
to be mindful of all who have pleased Thee since the world began: 
our holy fathers the patriarchs, the prophets, apostles, preachers, 
evangelists, martyrs, confessors and all the righteous, made perfect 
in faith. And chiefly she that is full of glory, virgin unto all time, 
Mary, the mother of God; and the forerunner of Christ, the blessed 
John the Baptizer, holy Stephen, protodeacon and first martyr, the 
God-filled evangelist Mark, apostle and martyr; the holy patriarchs, 
equal to the apostles, Athanasius, Cyril, Basil and Gregory; our 
great and good father Amba Antony and the righteous Paul of 
Thebes and Makarios and the other Makarios, and Amba N..., 
whose feast we keep today, and all the choir of the saints. (On great 
feasts many other saints, especially Egyptians, are named.) 

D. Let there be rehearsed the names of our fathers the patriarchs who 
have fallen asleep in the Lord. May He give rest to their souls and 
forgive us our sins. 

P. (Inaudibly) Remember, O Lord, all those of the priesthood and of 
the laity who are gone to rest. Be graciously pleased to give repose 
to their souls in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Feed 
them in a green pasture, beside the still waters of paradise, where 
sorrow and sighing have fled away, in the light of Thy saints. 
(Aloud, towards the people) God have mercy on us and bless us, 
cause His face to shine upon us, and have mercy on us. O Lord, 
save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, lift up and sustain 
them for ever, exalt the horn of right-believing Christians through 
the power of the life-giving cross; through the prayers for us of the 
mother of God, the Virgin Mary, and the supplications of the 
mighty luminous heavenly spirits, Michael, Gabriel and Raphael, 
and of the Four Incorporeal Living Creatures and of the Four and 
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Twenty Elders and of all the choir of angels and heavenly hosts; 
and through the pleading of the patriarchs and prophets, apostles, 
martyrs and bearers of the cross, of holy maidens and all the right- 
eous and just, of the blessed N. . . , and of the angel of this sacri- 
fice; and through the blessing of God’s mother, the Blessed Virgin, 
and of the day of the Lord, our good Redeemer. May their blessing 
>} and power and grace and help be with us for ever. Amen. So be it. 

D. We commemorate the great Amba Antony and the blessed Amba 
Paul, Makarios and the other Makarios, John the Short, Bishoi, Isi- 
dore, Pakhomios, Paphnutios and all who have rightly taught the 
word of truth, right-believing bishops, priests, deacons, ministers 
and lay folk. 


C. Glory to Thee, Lord. Kyrie eleison (fhrice). Grant them eternal rest. 
Amen. 
P. Give, O Lord, to the souls Thou hast taken rest in paradise, that 


place of light, in the heavenly Jerusalem for ever. And we who 
are still pilgrims here keep in Thy faith, giving us Thy peace even 
unto the end and leading us into Thy kingdom. 

C. As it was and is and shall be for ever and ever. Amen. 

P. That as in this, so in all things Thy holy name may be glorified, 
blessed and praised, together with Thy beloved Son Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. Peace be with you all. 

. And with Thy spirit. 

Let us again give thanks to Almighty God, Father of our Lord and 
God and Savior Jesus Christ. He hath made us worthy now to stand 
in this holy place, to lift up our hands and minister to His holy 
name. Let us beseech Him to make us worthy even of communion 
and participation in His divine and everlasting mysteries. Amen. 
The holy body and the precious blood of his Anointed, the almighty 
Lord, our God. (He elevates them both together.) 

D. Amen. Amen. Pray! 

C. We bow down before Thy holy body and precious blood. Kyrie eleison. 

P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. (Again breaking the host) O Lord and Master, our God, who giveth 
light to the world, who hath crowned us with His faith, who giveth 
unto us before we ask, grant that we may bring forth acceptable 
fruits, so that we may confidently say to Thee, our Father who 
art in heaven— 


C. (In Arabic) Our Father . . . evil. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 

P. (Inaudibly) We pray Thee, blessed and good-loving Father, not to 
lead us into temptation or to allow any evil to get power over us, 
but deliver us from unseemly deeds and desires, their sight and their 
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feel: curb the Tempter and drive him far from us. Rebuke the evil 
which springs within ourselves, keep far away all which leads us 
to sin, and deliver us through Thine holy power. (He goes on to 
pray at length in thanksgiving, for the spirit of faith, and for for- 
giveness of sin, quoting: ‘““Thou art Peter.”) Give us, O our King, 
the strength and intelligence to escape all satanic guile and ever to 
do those things that are pleasing to Thee. Write our names in the 
assembly of the saints (aloud) in the heavenly kingdom. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

D. We are saved indeed, by Thy Spirit! With fear of God let us give 
heed. 

C. Kyrie eleison (thrice). 

P. (Lifting the host high) This is the holy thing for the holy. Blessed 
be the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God. He hath hallowed this 
offering by His Holy Spirit (# Greek). Amen. 

C. Amen. There is one Father, one Son, one Holy Ghost. Amen. 

P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. (In Greek). This is indeed the holy body of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. Amen. This is the precious blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. Amen. (He drops a particle of the host into the chalice.) This 
is in very truth the body and blood of Emmanuel our God. Amen. 

C. Amen. I believe. 


P. Amen, amen, amen. I believe, I believe, I believe and will confess to 
my last breath that this is the living body which Thine only-begot- 
ten Son, our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, took from our 
Lady and the queen of all, the holy sinless Virgin Mary, mother of 
God. He made it one with His godhead without confusion or altera- 
tion. He witnessed before Pontius Pilate, and was of His own free 
will condemned in our place to the holy tree. Verily I believe that 
His godhead was not separated from His manhood for a moment, for 
the twinkle of an eye. He gave His body for the forgiveness of our 
sins, and for eternal life to them that partake of it. I believe, I 
believe, I believe that this is in very truth that body. 

D. Amen, amen, amen. I believe, I believe, I believe that this is true. 
Amen. Pray for us and for all Christians who have asked us to 
remember them. The peace and love of Jesus Christ be with you. 
Sing! 

Psalm 150 is sung, accompanied by cymbals, while the celebrant pre- 
peres for Communion with appropriate prayers. Then he turns to the 
people with a particle of the host in his hand. 


P. This is the holy thing for the holy (in Greek). Blessed is the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, the Son of God. He hath hallowed it by His holy Spirit. 
Amen. 

C. Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord. This is the holy 
thing for the holy, the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of 
the world. Blessed . . . Lord. 

P. (Thrice). Lord, 1 am not worthy . . . healed. 


He communicates himself, and then the ministers and people. Com- 
munion is sometimes received in one kind, kneeling, but normally in both 
kinds, separately or by dipping, standing. The words of administration 
are: “This is in very truth the body and blood of Emmanuel our God,” 
the communicant answering, “Amen.” Then the celebrant cleanses the 
vessels. 


D. Pray for the grace of these holy, precious and divine mysteries. 

C. Kyrie eleison. 

D. (In Greek) Bow down your heads before the Lord. 

P. Thy servants, O Lord, and they that minister round Thine altar and 
entreat Thine holy name and bow their heads before Thee, be Thou 
in them, walk among them and help them in every good work. 
Raise their hearts above the things of earth to the things of life, to 
understand that which pertains to Thee. Through Thine only- 
begotten Son, our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ, unto whom 
with Thee and the life-giving Spirit be praise and honor and glory, 
now and for ever. Amen. 


The celebrant comes before the screen and with uplifted hands prays 
thus: 


P. O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance, govern them 
and lift them up for ever; keep them in right faith and honor all 
the days of their life; strengthen them in the love of heavenly 
things and in the peace which passeth all understanding, through the 
prayers of Mary, the holy mother of God, and of the blessed N..., 
and of all the saints. O Christ, King of peace, our God, grant that 
Thy peace may rest upon us, for Thine is the kingdom, the power 
and the glory for ever. Amen. Make us worthy sincerely to say— 

Axx. Our Father . . . evil. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

P. May God Almighty, the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
bless you. Go in peace. 

D. The grace of our Lord and God and Savior be with you all. Go in 
peace. 

C. Amen. A hundred years [i.e., for an infinity of time]. 

The celebrant distributes blessed bread and sprinkles the people with 
holy water. Then he kisses the altar, says Psalm 46 and departs in peace. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THREE BOOKS 


HERE is no doubt that the liturgical movement ought 

to be very anxious to keep its horizon broad and wide. 

At the same time firmness of principles is necessary for it 

to achieve its ends. A narrow horizon creates a sectarian, 

zealotical mind. Lack of principles, on the other hand, 
tends towards emotional or esthetic amateurishness. That is the 
reason why these ““Timely Tracts’’ sometimes appear to drag in 
things which prima facie have no connection with the liturgy. At 
other times our readers have the impression of too much negative 
criticism, not always noticing or knowing the underlying princi- 
ples which make us implacable towards half-way thinking or 
towards obfuscating the very clear issue at stake. Our severest crit- 
ics are those apparently “‘reasonable moderates’’ who adhere to the 
dictum: “Do what the faithful like’’—a clerical translation of: 
““The customer is always right.”’ 

This attitude is adhered to more widely than we may care to 
admit. Just as in other fields of modern life, we have too many 
among us who want to see immediate effects, things they can 
count and put into reports. How otherwise could we account for 
the grotesque discrepancy between crowded novenas and empty 
Masses; between “‘spiritual bouquets’’ with Communions, acts of 
this and that, sacrifices, ejaculations, etc., counted up by the ten 
thousands and listed on flowery parchment (imitation of course) 
cards, on the one hand, and reluctance to have the people carry 
out Pius X’s and Pius XI’s Motu Proprio’s about the liturgy on 
the other. We are constantly depressing our public and private 
worship to the lowest level, or we sojourn on the outer periphery 
of spirituality, because we insist on doing what has an immediate 
(and cheap) appeal to the general public. I am not singling out 
the United States for this observation, as one of the letters to 
ORATE FRATRES seemed to suggest. These things are just as true 
in any other country. The only difference between our own and 
other countries is that hard times and poverty in the latter have 
made people slightly more self-critical and aware that things ought 
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to be improved. Therefore Belgium, Holland, Germany and other 
countries had a little head start. 

Everybody interested in furthering the efforts of the liturgical 
movement has to read and study constantly, besides praying, sacri- 
ficing and living the Mysteries of the Church. This would not be 
required under normal circumstances. Nobody could request such 
a strenuous intellectual program from the average faithful. Cele- 
brating the liturgy should in itself be the cure of the soul. But a 
propagator of the liturgical ideal in our own day and age has the 
painful and hard job of being fully conscious of all implications 
in order himself to have a clear mind. A soldier just marches, at- 
tacks and shoots, but his leaders know the map and have to have 
some idea of tactics and strategy. 

The idea of a restored, reinstated liturgy does not exclude 
“popular” devotions. But we ought to have a clear idea of the 
hierarchy of values concerning these two things. We should at least 
have some notion of how they differ, when and where the dis- 
crepancy arose. 

Denis de Rougemont’s Love in the Western World is an un- 
pleasant book to read because it is verbose, repetitious and pomp- 
ous. Yet it contains enough information of an historical character 
to show us how a confusion of agape and eros, an outburst of 
hidden gnosticism together with introspective glorification of love 
and passion, affected religious feeling of the high Middle Ages and 
brought on us not only a new literature, the romantic love novel, 
but also a new effusive, sighing and exclamatory kind of piety. 
From the wordy effusiveness of St. Bernard’s contemporaries there 
goes a straight line down to much of our third rate devotional 
literature. Nor has this verbosity anything to do with the super- 
abundant vocabulary of some Eastern, Gallican or Mozarabic Lit- 
urgies and Fathers. It is on an entirely different level. Just compare 
the spiritual (not the esthetical) “‘level’’ of the Christ-Pantocra- 
tor in Daphni or Monreale with one of the Flemish, German or 
Baroque pictures, not to speak of those pretty, tearful, well- 
groomed pictures you find among your ordination gifts and, much 
to your surprise, in your he-man-pastor’s study. One often won- 





*Harcourt, $3.00. 
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ders if our contemporary practical religion is an outcropping of 
the feminine component of man’s soul. Seeing and hearing some 
husky preacher thunder against something like the ever fruitful 
theme of birth-control and bad movies, and then meeting him 
again in his collection of pictures, devotions and prayers, almost 
makes you agree with modern psychologists that we are only pre- 
ponderantly male or female and that we have a great amount of 
qualities of the opposite sex in Our internal make-up. That might 
explain why our otherwise burly friend restricts his religion to a 
field in which he vies with some female mystic of the sweetest 
kind or with a certain type of sister superior! 

This volume of Rougemont will put us on guard against some- 
thing we breathe in our contemporary atmosphere. It also explains 
why it is so hard to ‘‘put over’’ the liturgy and its objective, ele- 
vating, crystalline qualities of beauty, majesty, organicity and 
symbolism. 

As a positive and constructive element in the mind-clearing 
process we should read Father Josef Andreas Jungmann’s Liturgi- 
cal Worship.* It makes us conscious of the architecture of our 
liturgy and will prevent liturgical enthusiasts from composing new 
“‘liturgies’’ from scraps and bits of liturgical material. One need 
not agree with Father Jungmann’s definition of the liturgy, that 
it is the “‘public worship of the Church,’’ because that would make 
the Tre ore ‘‘liturgy’’ or put secondary accessories and derivative 
functions on an equal plane with the seven sacraments and the 
divine office. Although this disagreement is not only a quibble 
about words, but implies a great deal more, we think that the book 
is so full of sober analyses that every reader of ORATE FRATRES 
should study it and get things straightened out. Even when Father 
Jungmann lapses into the old presumption that ‘‘popular customs 
and practices’ are somehow closer “‘to the inner devotional life of 
the people,’’ an assumption which ought to be proved but never 
has been except by repetition, he says a great many good things 
to clarify our minds about the central and essential character of 
the liturgy and the subsidiary, marginal role of popular devotions. 
It is often assumed that popular devotions are not only “‘popular’’ 


*Pustet, $1.25. 
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because they are the only kind the “‘people’’ practice, while the 
clergy performs the liturgy, but also because they are a more free, 
spontaneous and natural self-expression of the people’s spiritual 
needs. We forget that they are seldom composed by the people, but 
mostly by clerics who differ from the makers of the ilturgy only 
because they are less expert, not members of the hierarchy, more 
inclined to lower the dogmatic, esthetic and literary level, and are 
strongly inclined to a partial vision, while the liturgy is the prod- 
uct of minds steeped in a universal, catholic grasp of the whole of 
the mystery of Redemption and having an almost instinctive sense 
of true dogmatic proportion and perspective. 

Students of Father Jungmann’s book will find the simple 
and truly popular principles which build our worship. They will 
see how true and popular its architecture is, with its easy, natural 
flow, its climaxes, its dramatic quality and its variety. He cannot 
be thanked enough for having destroyed our current superstition 
that the constructive formulas of our liturgy are a complex and 
intricate abacadabra which the Holy Spirit whispered in a dark 
night to St. Gregory the Great in the fifth century, forbidding him 
ever to reveal the magic formula. Singing and reading, silence and 
listening, standing and marching in procession, become the ade- 
quate attitudes and give that variety which popular psychology 
requires. He shows where the people’s place is, and when it yields 
to the mystagogue’s leadership. It is an eloquent lesson about the 
difference in the priestly character of ordained minister and lay- 
man. For one thing we should thank Father Jungmann especially: 
he has shown definitely that there is room for the individual in our 
liturgy, if only we understood it and carried it out properly. For 
the future his volume opens a gate of sound development, avoiding 
arbitrariness as well as dead and repetitious formalism. 

As a final suggestion for a better background study of our litur- 
gical movement we would like to see Carlton Hayes’ latest book, 
A Generation of Materialism,’ in the hands of all readers of this 
magazine. Leaving out what is purely political history—though 
it would be a pity to miss it—there still remains a portrait of our 
own antecedants which will make us understand the reasons why 


“Harper, $3.75. 
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a ‘purge’ of mind and a ‘‘conversion”’ are necessary before we can 
hope that the liturgical movement—together with similar modern 
tendencies—will become “‘popular,’’ or even ‘“‘clerical,’” and leave 
its present esoteric corner. The book has the advantage of con- 
veying an incredibly well substantiated amount of knowledge in a 
thoroughly digested and integrated form. It is witty and clear, sen- 
sible and sober. It will help our generation to examine its con- 
science. It is a Catholic book, avoiding all cocky smugness, petu- 


lance and offensive superiority, yet honest, frank and outspoken. 


If it is not immediately concerned with liturgy and our own gen- 
eration, it does give us a thorough analysis of those things which 
contributed to make us as we now are. We can heal our times 
through a liturgical conversion only if we know what really ails 


the patient. 
H. A. R. 


ee 

Correct understanding of prayer and its meaning 
comes to the convert in time; but perhaps fully as much 
through example as through precept. And in my own 
case the example—as well as the teaching—of Cardinal 
Hayes helped me to understand and to learn how prop- 
erly to pray, far more than all the books I had read and 
all the more formal instruction I had received. In vati- 
ous informal talks with him during the summer of 1931 
and after, he said much to me about prayer, and particu- 
larly emphasized the fact that the Mass itself is always 
to be understood as the perfect and all inclusive prayer. 

I was much confused by the casual statements of some 
lay Catholics, who told me that while I should not ven- 
ture to receive holy Communion without preliminary 
preparation, this preparation should consist of prayers 
not to be found in the Mass. .. . But the Cardinal made 
it clear to me that the best preparation—the proper prep- 
aration—for receiving the Sacrament was to “‘pray the 
Mass” ; that is, join with the priest all through in offer- 
ing the great Sacrifice. . . .—JOHN MOoopy, in Fast by 
the Road. 
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WITH OUR READERS 


HE apostles were quite content to remain in Jerusalem—that 
= until the Holy Spirit had come down upon them in the 
Upper Room. Then they could no longer keep the ‘‘good tidings”’ 
to themselves, but must needs give of their good store to all who 
would receive. The stirring of the Spirit within them drove them 
on and on, until they had made such ‘“‘nuisances’’ of themselves 
that ‘‘in the interest of public peace’’ they were put to death. Like 
their Master, whose Spirit it was whom they had received, they 
could not but “‘stir up the people.” 





Pentecost was a mighty fulfilment of the great work of re- 
demption. But because of that very fact, the miracle of Pentecost 
was likewise a beautiful and effective symbol, a sacrament. A 
tongue is meant to speak, to communicate thought to others; 
and fire will die out unless it seize upon surrounding objects and 
set them aflame. A truly spiritual movement has of necessity, there- 
fore, a driving inner impulse to communicate to others, to share 
the “‘gospel’” with others. Hence it is encouraging to note that most 
persons who become intelligently aware of the liturgical revival, 
as a matter of course begin to consider themselves very soon as 
“‘apostles’’ of the liturgy—even to the extent of making nuisances 
(N. B. without quotation marks) of themselves occasionally. 
“He's got the liturgical bug,’’ is an expression that is not always 
prompted by ripely kind feeling on the part of the speaker; but 
neither should it evoke anything like resentment on our part. 
Seen from the optimistic angle, it is an implicit acknowledgment 
of the pentecostal nature of our program. Perhaps the most thor- 
oughly Christian rejoinder would be, “I hope you'll get it soon 
too!”’ 

At the same time, and in seeming contradiction to the above, 
the Holy Spirit comes to us as the Spirit of fortitude, the Spirit 
of love that urges us to work ahead unperturbed in spite of appar- 
ent lack of results. A fire can be spectacular, but it can also be 
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a slow-burning, even hidden force. As Father Vann ably explains 
in Of His Fulness, God often asks us to sow, and to keep on 
sowing, but does not allow us to reap. He reserves that to Himself, 
and in His own good time. Then above all, must our love be 
strengthened by the Spirit of love and fortitude, that we faint 
not, nor abate in our zeal. And the greater and more important 
the spiritual task that confronts us, the more likely the necessity 
of the long-range program that knows of no ‘‘quick results.’’ God 
has not called upon us to be a “‘success,’” but to work hard—and 
to leave the rest to Him. “Vent Sancte Spiritus ad robur—Come 
Holy Spirit, and be our Strength!” 


¢ ¢ 


Our ‘‘Announcement”’ in the previous issue, calling for a hun- 
dred copies of No. 3 of the present volume, struck one of our read- 
ers as ‘fantastically sanguine.’’ To date, we have received ninety- 
four copies. Our heartfelt thanks to all who so charitably answered 
our appeal. Father Virgil used to boast that O. F. had the best 
group of subscribers of any magazine in the country. We are 
gratefully beginning to understand why. 


* ¢ 


Our translator, SISTER MARY DONALD, of Mundelein College, 
in response to our note of last month assures us that she is quite 
innocent of Syriac. However severe our disappointment, we shall 
willingly settle for further such translations from the Greek and 
Latin as she has been contributing —-DOM BERNARD STRASSER, a 
capitular of the Abbey of Metten in Bavaria, writes this essay 
from St. John’s Abbey.—MIss ADE DE BETHUNE, we are proud 
to say, needs no introduction to O. F. readers.—Neither does our 
esteemed associate editor, MR. DONALD ATTWATER.—The series 
of monthly articles on liturgical education by H. B. is at an end. 
But we are happy to announce that the author has promised two 
further essays within the near future.—The book review editor 
has asked us officially to credit H. A. R. with a timely “‘assist’’ to 
his department. ( A splendid topic for a doctoral thesis in some 
universities we know of: “Influence of the Baseball Season on 
Liturgical Literature.’ ) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
THE LITURGICAL WEEK 1942 


T IS heartening indeed to learn that we are going to have 

another “‘National Liturgical Week” this year, in spite of war 
and its uncertainties. We had begun to fear that the difficulties 
confronting the sponsors of this splendid enterprise would prove 
too great, and that a most regrettable (if quite understandable) 
break in the annual series of meetings would ensue. Fortunately 
this is not to be the case, and although the site selected is some- 
what remote, as well as a novel one when compared with the 
previous two places of meeting, we believe it to be most appro- 
priate for the attainment of the purpose of the gathering. The 
study and application of liturgical principle by a representative 
group of American Catholics, under competent and authorized 
leadership, surely will be carried out with success upon the back- 
ground of a large and flourishing Benedictine Abbey such as St. 
Meinrad’s with its high standard of liturgical performance, and in 
the idyllic surroundings of the southern Indiana countryside. Per- 
haps attendance will be lessened by the difficulties of travel and the 
limited housing capacity of the hosts (although we are assured 
that with the combined help of neighboring institutions, the Abbey 
can house and feed almost as many out-of-town guests as attended 
previous Weeks); but large attendance at such an affair does not 
constitute, in our opinion, an essential advantage. A smaller but 
intensely interested group, and especially one which is willing to 
put up with a few slight inconveniences, may accomplish better 
and more lasting results than a great assemblage. 


So we urge those among our readers who may be in a position 
to attend the Liturgical Week this year, by all means to plan 
coming to St. Meinrad next October, and to be on the watch from 
now on for the announcement of further details regarding travel 
and accommodations. Full information can be secured by writing 
the Secretary, Dom Michael Ducey, at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana; and we hope also to publish details of interest 
to prospective participants as soon and as fully as we can. 


But perhaps it may be objected that, apart from the great diffi- 
culties of war-time travel and assembly, a national liturgical forum 
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is less conducive to permanent results than numerous local or dioce- 
san gatherings would be. for in these the possibilities of following 
up the resultant interest and knowledge would be far greater. 
Quite true; and this sort of thing is (or should be) the goal of all 
efforts at liturgical organization, in the long run. But we believe 
that liturgical knowledge has to become more widespread and 
thorough than it now is in America, liturgical leadership more 
numerous and experienced, before we can hope for many and ade- 
quate (local) forums. A national Liturgical Week, a representative 
and extraordinarily fruitful gathering, which is always (be it 
noted) conducted under proper ecclesiastical auspices, seems to us 
the very best single means now available for achieving this end. 
And in conclusion, we repeat our conviction that holding this 
year’s affair upon the ideal background of a flourishing Benedictine 
Abbey, with its complete dedication to the Opus Dei, and in its 
peaceful rural surroundings far from bombs and blackouts, will 
make it an event of perhaps even greater significance than its two 
very significant predecessors. At any rate, we are thankful to 
divine Providence that the series is not to be broken, the happy 
tradition not to be interrupted; and we shall pray that a very 
special blessing may attend its forthcoming deliberations. Our 
readers are urged to join us in this prayer, and to prepare at long 
range, if they can, to assist personally at the St. Meinrad Liturgical 
Week, which is scheduled to begin the evening of Monday, Octo- 
ber 12, and end the morning of Friday, October 16. 


W. M. D. 


MASS-HANDS 


PEAKING of the Catholic Worker movement and the Houses 
of Hospitality founded by it throughout the country, Theo- 
dore Maynard in his recent book, The Story of American Cathol- 
icism, attributes the good results obtained among the permanent 
and transient guests to “‘the virtue inherent in the House.” 
Now that is undoubtedly a delicate compliment, but it is not 
at all clear to me what is meant by it. Making all due allowances 
for the effect of good example—which, incidentally, has plenty of 
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bad example to offset its wholesome influence—there is no indica- 
tion that the results achieved by Houses of Hospitality are due to 
outstanding virtue in individual workers or groups of workers. 
Yet, the results are there. Anyone who has worked long with a 
House has seen ne’er-do-wells recover their self-respect and mediocre 
Christians become apostles. The virtue effecting all this indis- 
putably inheres somewhere—but, where? 


I think Dorothy Day answered the question in the course of a 
talk—a very informal talk—before a group that was contemplat- 
ing starting a House in an industrial city. They were plying her 
with all sorts of questions. 

Should they start with a “‘cell’’ or a House? Where should the 
House be located? What sort of work should it undertake? 
How do you get rid of bed bugs? And, so on—ad infinitum! 
Dorothy seemed to be becoming increasingly weary—her answers 
were becoming vaguer and vaguer. Finally, she protested. 

“There is no use of asking me all these questions,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
can’t possibly give you satisfactory answers. After all, I’ve only 
been in your city for a few hours. Most of you have been here all 
your lives. I don’t know your group very well, nor what it is 
capable of doing. It seems to me any one of you could answer these 
questions better than I could. And, besides I don’t think they're 
so very important.”’ 

“You don’t? Why, Miss Day!’ protested a young lady. 

‘No, I don’t!’’ Dorothy insisted. “If you and your group 
are attending Mass as often as possible—attending it devoutly and 
attentively—and offering all your activities to the eternal Father 
in union with the sacrifice of His divine Son on the cross and on 
the altar, then your work will be a success, no matter how great 
a failure it may be in the eyes of the world. And, if you're not 
going to do it in that spirit, I advise you not to start the work 
at all. Leave it to the state agencies and the Protestant Missions. 
They can probably do it as efficiently as you can. Remember 
always, the MASS IS THE WORK!” 

It remained for Adé Bethune in her inimitable way to render 
this maxim into slang by telling us ‘“The Mass is the Works!’’— 
pointing out that it is Christ in the Mass who performs the works 
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of mercy, when they are rightly done, using the workers as His 
agents. Effective workers in Houses of Hospitality are Mass- 
hands! No one with much experience in them will! deny that the 
groups grow not only in the personal sanctification of their mem- 
bers but in their helpfulness to others as they advance in knowledge 
and love of holy Mass. Is it not then in the Eucharistic Christ 
that the virtue inheres? 

By coming closer to Him the workers will illustrate and con- 
firm Peter’s lines: 


We need Houses of Hospitality 
to show 
what idealism looks like 
when it is practised. 
WILL Woops 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


AST summer there was a three weeks’ liturgical school for 
priests at the Mundelein Seminary. All who attended will 
have happy memories of the spirit of enthusiasm and eager zeal 
that characterized those weeks. The best news for this summer 
is the announcement of a liturgical school for seminarians at Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Mo., beginning with the second week 
of August. We hope its attendance will even surpass the 150 and 
more that registered at Mundelein. Further details are not as yet 
available, but will be printed as soon as possible.—Besides this 
exclusively liturgical summer school, intensive courses in liturgy 
are again being offered at various other schools throughout the 
country, among them two at the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, June 26 to August 8.—News has also come to us that His 
Excellency, Bishop O'Hara of Kansas City, has invited the monks 
of Conception to conduct a Liturgical Week for the Sisters of his 
diocese, shortly before the beginning of the new school year. 


+ 


The second Liturgical Day of Milwaukee, conducted this year 
by Msgr. Hellriegel, attracted over 800 participants. The day 
began with a Missa’ Recitata and general Communion, and ended 
with chanted Compline. Six lectures, each followed by a period 
of discussion, filled the intervening time. The topics were: The 
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Mystical Body; Liturgy, the Natural and Necessary Expression of 
This Divine Organism; The Liturgical Year; Liturgy and the 
Parish; Liturgy and the Family; Liturgy and Social Reconstruc- 
tion. It was a strenuous program, but, under the leadership of the 
genial and tireless Monsignor, thoroughly and gratefully appre- 
ciated by priests, nuns and laity present. Mr. Frank Bruce, of the 
Bruce Publishing Co., was chairman of the meetings. 


* 


A novel application of the ‘‘study clubs for priests’’ idea is the 
St. Paul Sacerdotal Discussion Society, composed of alumni of 
St. Paul Seminary, with the purpose of keeping abreast of current 
social problems. Thirty-five members of this group met at Du- 
buque, Iowa, recently, to discuss ‘Christian Social Reconstruc- 
tion.”” Among the papers was one on the liturgy of the home. 
At the late afternoon session, Compline was chanted in English, 
in order that members might become experimentally acquainted 
with this ‘“‘novel’’ form of congregational devotion before intro- 
ducing it into their own parishes. His Excellency, Archbishop 
Beckman, addressed the society at their noon luncheon, and encour- 
aged them to continue their mutually instructive and helpful 


efforts. 
* 


Last fall we voiced our joy at the rejuvenation of the musical 
monthly, Cecilia, under its new editor, Dom Ermin Vitry. Each 
succeeding issue gives added reason for rejoicing. Our associate 
editor is doing a first-rate job of combining vigorous propaganda 
with spiritual vitality. His programmatic editorials are brilliant, 
month after month.—We look forward to a similar process of 
“youth renewed like the eagle’ in the case of the Catholic Choir- 
master, of which Rev. Benedict Ehmann has been named editor. 
Like Dom Ermin, Father Ehmann is an apostle of the liturgy, a 
capable musician, and possessed of a remarkable gift of literary 
expression. We wish him joy in his new work. 


* 


Students of liturgical music will find the customary facilities 
this summer at the Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New 
York and at the Catholic University. A new development in the 
field, and one that gives good promise of future achievement, is the 
“Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence Course’’ launched by Mr. 
Clifford Bennett, organist of Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, 
with the collaboration of the St. Albertus College School of 
Music, Racine, Wisconsin. Mr. Clifford must command consider- 
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able diplomatic skill, for he has gathered an assisting faculty that 
lists many of the best names in liturgical music, including Dom 
Desrocquettes of the Isle of Wight. For information, address: 
Gregorian Institute, 1515 Berger Building, Pittsburgh. 


* 


“Prayer is of two kinds: public and private. Public (or com- 
mon) prayer is that which is offered to God by the Church’s min- 
isters in the person of the whole body of the faithful. And there- 
fore it is only proper that such prayer be known to the body of the 
faithful for whom it is offered. This however could not be unless 
it were vocal; consequently it is reasonably enacted that the 
Church’s ministers should pronounce such prayers in a loud voice 
(alta voce) so as to reach the ears of all’’ (St. Thomas, Summa 
Theol., II-II,83,12). 


« 


An editor’s desk collects curious items in the course of time. 
Nevertheless we were slightly startled to receive in the mail recently 
a copy of a “‘slick’’ Hollywood monthly, Modern Screen. Perhaps 
a request for an exchange arrangement with O. F.? Well, hardly, 
at least not yet. The accompanying letter, from an old friend, did 
however give evidence of new_and unexpected ‘‘advances’’ in the 
liturgical field: 

At last the “movement” has come of age. Several years ago the 
New Yorker on the cover of its Easter number depicted a friar 
“swinging” the Exsultet on his trombone. Musical notes were even 
in the orthodox Gregorian square notation. 


Now Hollywood has one of its glamor gals ecstatically clasp the 
Roman Missal to her breast for an Easter motif (cf. p. 39). And not 
just a small purse-size translation, if you please, but a full-fledged 
Missale Romanum, apparently (which God forbid) straight from an 
altar. Surely that is reason for great rejoicing? 


Best wishes for further success, but in more fertile fields than the 
above—in the individual parish church. . . . 


* 


During the past scholastic year a group of men, under the spon- 
sorship of the alumni of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, have 
spent one Sunday morning a month at St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
N. J. They listened to talks and asked questions on the meaning 
of the Church’s liturgy; they took an intimate part in the celebra- 
tion of holy Mass; they prayed parts of the traditional prayer of 
the Church, the Divine Office. So hearty was the response that 
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the program will be continued and expanded during the next 
school year. ‘“The apostle of the Mass” in the metropolitan New 
York area, the aged but ever youthful Dom Benedict Bradley, to- 
gether with his younger confrere, Dom Lambert Dunne, are in 
charge. 

= 


There has been considerable agitation within recent years for 
the establishment of a feast of Christ the Worker. The March issue 
of Blackfriars is devoted to the theme. In his usual lucid style the 
editor first of all points out the most widespread cause for oppo- 
sition: 

Self-consciousness is one of the most dangerous characteristics of the 
modern age. . . . Class distinction has led to self-consciousness in the 
community. The “working classes” in these days have learnt to 
regard themselves as “workers” distinct from and even opposed to 
all other classes in a way different even from that known to medieval 
serf or classical slave. Any movement that tends to increase this 
consciousness must therefore lead to separation and civil strife. 


For this reason many people are suspicious of a new devotion to 
Christ “the Worker.” Instead of teaching those who labor in work- 
shop, factory or office the objective reality of our Lord as the Savior 
of all mankind, the devotion may seem to foster self-consciousness 
by giving them a crabbed view of Christ as one who is on their side 
against the rest of the world. The Christian Guilds were content 
with a special patron saint, they did not try to divide Christ in this 
way. No one has yet tried to stir up enthusiasm for Christ the 
Employer of the Apostles. But where are we going to draw the line 
in our application of different aspects of Christ in the self-conscious 
groupings of society? 

The above paragraphs are a clear statement of the case, as we 
see it, and indicate one of the reasons why we have always been 
cool to the idea of the proposed feast.’ The editor of Blackfriars 
almost succeeds in overcoming our hesitation by insisting on the 
wider meaning and application of the term ‘‘work.’’ But evidently 
the other contributors to the issue had not read his editorial; their 
eloquent but unconvincing pleadings brought back our original 
misgivings with redoubled force. 





‘Another reason derives from the very nature of the liturgical year as a cele- 
bration of redemptive events. The multiplication of feasts commemorating 
abstract or ‘“‘static’’ truths is hardly a desirable (and certainly not traditional) 
trend.—It may be added that there are already other movements afoot for new 
feasts of Christ the Teacher, and of Christ the Preacher. ‘‘Where are we going 
to draw the line?”’ 
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“If the groom gives the bride a ring, it is as a sign of their mutual 
fidelity, or rather that it may be a pledge of the union of their 
hearts. That is why the ring is placed on the fourth finger, for 
thence, as they say, starts a vein which runs straight to the heart” 
(St. Isidore of Seville, De divinis officits, II,20,8). 


¢ 


For the past five years and more, the Catholic Truth Society of 
Oregon (2051 S. W. Sixth Ave., Portland, Ore.), has exerted 
a growing influence for good, especially in the Western states, by 
the publication and dissemination of cheap and simply arranged 
liturgical pamphlets and manuals for congregational use. Their 
latest list includes the following: My Sunday Missal (English 
translation of complete Masses for the Sundays of each month), 
The Mimature Missal, The Catholic Marriage Service, The Cath- 
olic Burial Servcie, and the Three Hours Service for Good Friday 
(Mass of the Presanctified and “‘Seven Last Words’’ devotion). 
All of these sell at $3.00 per hundred, except the Sunday Missal 
which is $2.50 per hundred. It is a pleasure to recommend these 
booklets, and to congratulate the Reverend Editors. 


¢ 


A hitherto friendly editor of a diocesan weekly has this to say 
in his column: 


The participation of lay people in the very timely liturgical move- 
ment takes many forms, including the saying of the Breviary, and 
the so-called “dialogue” Mass. These practices are commendable, but 
sometimes we wonder at their consistency. There are those interested 
in the liturgical movement in the wrong way. For instance, they will 
argue, sometimes even rant and rave, over matters liturgical in utter 
disregard for the precept of charity, or even the dictates of good 
breeding and courtesy. Which is as incongruous as a member, say, of 
a Holy Name organization who has a bug in his bonnet for speeches, 
programs, committees, and meetings, but who sounds off in billings- 
gate and bilgewater language in defiance of the first purpose of the 
Holy Name Society. 

We do not know what occasioned this outburst. Apparently it 
was a case of a mighty wind, together with much tongue, but 
without the original accompanying Spirit of Charity. It is too 
bad such things have to happen. If the liturgical movement is not 
first and foremost a spiritual movement, it is nothing. And a “‘spir- 
itual movement”’ implies the instigative and directive presence of 
the Holy Spirit, who is, in the fullest and most literal sense, Char- 
ity personified. Zeal, moreover, is nothing else but the abundance 

a 
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of charity striving to communicate to others what it knows, has 
or is. But, as St. Benedict reminds us in Chapter 72, the epitome of 
his Holy Rule, ‘‘there is also an evil zeal of bitterness, which sep- 
arateth from God, and leads to hell.’’ Or as St. James has it in 
that section of his epistle which is read on the fifth Sunday after 
Easter: ‘If any man think himself to be religious, not bridling his 
tongue but deceiving his own heart, that man’s religion is vain.”’ 


¢ 


“Highlighting the gigantic Triduum in honor of the Holy 
Father's episcopal silver jubilee’’ was the pontifical Missa Recitata 
offered by His Excellency, Archbishop Stritch, at the Holy Name 
Cathedral on May 13. According to the New World, official dio- 
cesan weekly of Chicago, from which this item is being quoted, it 
was the first time that His Excellency celebrated a Dialogue Mass 
in his cathedral. The solemnity of the occasion gives the event 
added significance. 


* 


Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence has been generally recognized 
as an important non-Catholic study of mysticism by a foremost 
modern thinker. Various friendly, if severe, criticisms have ap- 
peared in a number of Catholic periodicals. One of the best, to 
ovr mind, is that by Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., in the London 
Tablet (March 28th, 1942). Personally we feel that the basic 
cause of the serious misconceptions of Huxley is his exaggerated 
“spiritualist’’ notion of religion in general, which he then applies 
with a vengeance to the particular province of mysticism. In his 
violent reaction to the blatantly materialist civilization of our day, 
he resorts to an almost Manichean contemning of all that is not 
essentially and completely above the sense level. Fundamentally 
he has not advanced over his position as stated repeatedly in Ends 
and Means: “‘For the vulgar, it (the Catholic Church) provided 
ceremonial, magically compulsive formulas, the worship of images, 
a calendar of holy days. To the few it taught, through the mouth 
of the mystics, that such external ‘aids to devotion’ were (as 
Buddha had pointed out many centuries before) strong fetters 
holding men back from enlightenment or, in Christian phraseol- 
ogy, from communion with God” (p. 262). 

In other words, mysticism and sacramentalism are opposed to 
each other, the former alone fully deserving the name of “‘reli- 
gion,”’ since it alone adequately facilitates the flight of the alone 
to the Alone (una Uni). Huxley has fallen victim to a temptation 
which is always with us, but which has been especially urgent at 
certain periods of the Church’s history. For, as Fr. Conrad Pepler, 
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O.P., writes in the April issue of Blackfriars, ‘‘when religion ceases 
to give life to a people, those for whom it represents a vested 
interest over-emphasize the external rules of worship and ecclesi- 
astical etiquette, while those who see a need for new vitality 
attempt a short cut to the good life by means of some sort of 
mysticism and fraternity which sidesteps formal religion.” We 
shall soon be able to publish an article by Dom Anselm Stolz, av- 
thor of Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection, which treats of the rela- 
tion between mysticism and sacramental piety in some detail. 


¢ 


“It would be easy to argue that big buildings often do more 
karm than good to a cause. Think of a few of the consequences of 
over-big churches: such as too large parishes, unshepherded flocks, 
expensive upkeep of fabric, too-wealthy clergy, difficulty of hear- 
ing, influence of the crowd-mind on all-too-human orators, re- 
moteness of the Mass, inaudibility of instruction, cessation of in- 
struction owing to unmanageable numbers of communicants: 
religious indifference and the manifold ignorances and savageries 
of the anti-clerical mind, and other evils too numerous to mention, 
and all because so often when priests and architects get together 
they don’t know where to stop!”” (Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, in 
The Sower). 


¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘We have just been doing our 
annual accounts— more inquisitive and soul-searching than an 
annual retreat—the auditor is indeed a severe inquisitor and not 
easily put off. However, we feel cleaner now and full of beans. 
Nevertheless, one asks oneself: Why should we have to keep these 
accounts at all as well as the consciences of the faithful? Is there 
no one then—‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost’—to relieve us 
of this soul-soiling business and let us get on with our job of 
soul saving?’’ (Canon Jackman in Holy Roodlets) 

—‘‘Latin is no difficulty to small children. Children all love 
the music of the Church and not the twaddle substituted for it” 
(Roger Kynaston in The Sower, No. 142). 

—'‘‘The Christian does not wish to be ‘master of his fate and 
captain of his soul’; that office he leaves to Christ’’ (G. B. Bentley 
in Catholic Deage for Living, p. 114). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“A NOTE ON MARRIAGE” 


To the Editor:—In “A Note on Marriage” (OraTe Fratres, Vol. XVI, 
No. 5, March 22, 1942, pp. 224-26), Dom Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., 
expresses regret that Dr. Jacques Leclercq should fail to do justice, in 
Marriage and the Family, to the school of thought concerning the “mean- 
ing” of marriage which Herbert Doms so ably represents. Leclercq is 
likewise chided for his “harsh judgment” on the writers of this school. 


It is to be noted, however, that Leclercq had already analyzed the 
marriage institution in a manner that should warm the heart of any 
adherent of Doms’ view: he passes from love to the child (pp. 5-11). He 
had further pointed out how the procreation and education of offspring 
had come generally to be accepted in Catholic ethics as the primary end 
of marriage (pp. 11-13). Afterwards, too, Leclercq insists that it is 
wrong to separate married love and reproduction, and still more so to 
oppose them to each other, and he discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the traditional distinction. He would even prefer to see such 
expressions as primary end and secondary end given up (pp. 13-16). 
According to him, “the best solution appears to be to say that marriage 
is the institution upon which the family rests; that the object of the 
family is to assure the happiness of the human race through the harmo- 
nious development and continuation of man and woman in the conjugal 
union; and that the marriage institution must be so regulated as to guar- 
antee the conjugal union in the most effective manner possible, with a 
view to the happiness of the couple and the fertility of their union” 


(pp. 16 f.). 

If, then, Leclercq presents the views of Doms and others as a partially 
justified reaction against the classic distinction of ends and yet taxes it 
with exaggeration (p. 13), he surely has ample warrant for doing so 
without being guilty of injustice. He attempts indeed to explain the ele- 
ment of exaggeration in Doms’ conception by a conjecture (‘‘appears,” 
“apparently”); he passes no formal judgment. Whether or not his con- 
jecture is unfounded, is another matter. At any rate, Leclercq is something 
of an authority on the effect which free love ethics and the spirit of our 
time have been exerting even upon Catholics. 


Moreover, I cannot but feel that Father Ernest, in his able but all too 
brief development of the subject, unwittingly leaves the impression that 
there is no middle ground between the traditional position (especially 
in its crude form) and that of Doms; that official statements of the 
Church positively favor Dom’s view; that all reasonable men do or should 
tally to Doms’ theory of the “meaning” of marriage; that his own view 
is identical with that of Doms and his school. 
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Briefly, Father Ernest’s own conception of the ends of marriage as 
“coordinate” appears to be much closer to Leclercq’s than to that of 
Doms. The main thesis of Doms has been adversely criticized by compe- 
tent scholars both here and abroad, although some have acclaimed it. 
Over against the passage of Casti Connubii rightly stressed by Father 
Ernest must be set this other one found in the same encyclical: “In 
matrimony as well as in the use of the matrimonial rights there are also 
secondary ends, such as mutual aid, the cultivating of mutual love, and 
the quieting of concupiscence which husband and wife are not forbidden 
to consider so long as they are subordinated to the primary end and so 
long as the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved.” 

The entire question, finally, seems largely to have resolved itself into 
one of emphasis and proportion or of psychology—like many another 
philosophical and theological prcblem. 

THomas R. HaNnt.ey, O.S.B. 

St. Martin’s Abbey 

Lacey, Wash. 


A HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS 


To the Editor:—As an added incentive for having the Liturgical Week 
on the Coast this year it might be effective to have your readers become 
acquainted with what is being done here in a liturgical way. For my 
part, I will willingly give facts about activities that are going on at 
Mont La Salle, and, if you desire, have other Brothers write to you about 
what is being done in all our schools.’ 

The students here are “eating up everything they can get their teeth 
on” if it has a liturgical savor. Included in their diet are the books of 
Father Busch, Father Virgil Michel, Father Ellard, Father Bussard, etc. 

They have been editing a Christ-Life Weekly to enable their fellow 
students to live the Christ-life more zealously. And great has been the 
welcome it has been given. 

In our school paper, a mimeographed production, a whole page is regu- 
larly dedicated to liturgical essays and illustrations. 

A specially trained group of singers helps to form the basis of a Grego- 
rian choir in which the whole personnel is included. Every chance possi- 
ble, melodies to inspirit all in the mood of the season or feast are sung. 
Great pains were taken to enter fully into the spirit of Holy Week with 
the full participation in all ceremonies. The boys sang the lamentations 
and lessons. They were also instructed in the meaning of the psalms and 
antiphons they were scheduled to sing. 





*The hope of having the Liturgical Week on the West Coast can unfortunately 
not be realized this year. But our readers and ourselves most certainly would 
appreciate having further such reports as the present enumerating practical ways 
and means of instilling liturgical ideals —ED. 
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Correlation of Latin with liturgy is being achieved in the Latin classes, 
with the students translating the Masses from their missals. Besides, a 
vocal expression period is devoted to reading Latin intelligently. 


Forums devoted to more complete comprehension of the “gift-idea” 
cf the Mass have brought fruitful results. Further forums are being 
planned for greater appreciation of Gregorian chant and better under- 
standing of the divine office. Compline in English has made for great 
interest and vital understanding of the psalms, something that has been 
lacking to a certain extent for years. 


Beautiful illustrations cf the Great “O” Antiphons lent inspiration 
to Advent. Two of the pageants from O. F. produced over the loud- 
speaker at Christmas and the Purification, were very effective. Lenten 
missals were used by the majority. Besides, most of the suggestions from 
O. F. are being followed with excellent results apparent. 

Recently we presented a “Mass-Drama,” a “re-enactment” of the 
Mass by a student-priest, with other students explaining what the mem- 
bers of the mystical body present are to be doing at a particular time or 
during a particular Mass-action. Considered most effective by all those 
present, it was a unique way of bringing home ideas so difficult of expla- 
nation in class or conversation. 

BROTHER BONIFACE 

Mont La Salle High School 

Napa, Calif. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 


To the Editor:—On page 149 of the February OraTe FratReEs we read: 
“1) A more living realization of the truth that the Church is the mystical 
body of Christ. The Church is not merely an organization, not merely a 
perfect society, she is a divine organism of which Christ is the head, 
she, the Church, His body, and we members one of another. This is not a 
metaphor but a divine fact.” 

What does this mean? Is it possible that we are belaboring the “mystical 
body” a little too hard? Are we wrong in suspecting here some confusion 
between the gratia unionis and the gratia capitalis Christi? It is a fact that 
we are called members of Christ by grace. In as far as we are made 
pleasing to God, Christ is our head per gratiam capitalem. But this grace 
is not the gratia unionis, but habitual grace of the same order and nature 
as our own. The alternative would be monophysitism. 

The gratia unionis is found uniquely and solely in Christ, otherwise we 
ourselves would be hypostatically united with God. We are not physically 
members of Christ but mystically. When St. Paul is speaking about this 
matter he is using a metaphor. It is not correct reasoning to found an 
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apodictic argument on a metaphor. The mystical union is not a physical 
union sed improprie tantum. 
(Rev.) JoserH L. LoNERGAN 

Clairton, Penn. 

{The term ‘‘mystical body’’ (like that of “‘the vine and branches’’) is indeed 
a metaphor. But it is not merely a metaphor. The words “‘metaphor”’ or “‘figure 
of speech” to most people connote a lessening of reality, or even unreality: e.g., 
“It is only a figure of speech,’” or ‘‘No apodictic argument can be based on a 
metaphor.’’ And that is why modern theologians insist that ‘‘mystical body’’ is 
not merely a metaphor, but is meant to express the glorious reality of our living, 
organic union with Christ our Head. Our correspondent opens up various ques- 
tions, but underlying them all seems to be the fear that ‘‘organic union” or 
“physical union’’ are exaggerations that logically lead to predicating the hypo- 
static union of the members of Christ. May we refer him and other interested 
readers to Father Mersch’s analysis of the problem, in The Whole Christ, pp. 8 
ff. (Bruce). The author speaks with authority, inasmuch as he summarizes 
his own researches—the most comprehensive ever undertaken—of the whole 
field of tradition on this subject. Similar conclusions are reached by Dr. Alfred 
Wikenhauser in his Die Kirche als der mystische Letb Christi nach dem Apostel 
Paulus (Aschendorffscher Verlag, Muenster), generally accepted as the most 
competent and complete study of St. Paul’s teaching on the mystical body. (if 
the term ‘‘physical’’ is employed by some authors, it is simply used in opposi- 
tion to “‘moral.’’)——ED.] 


EASTER IN CAMP 


To the Editor:—After holy Mass this morning (Easter Sunday), it 
cccurred to me that your readers might be interested in a Holy Week 
spent in the Army. 


Our facilities are few, yet despite our limitations, the spirit of the 
sacred liturgy carried us through to a climactic celebration of the 
Resurrection. Holy Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday were 
observed very simply; but we did have the great joy of being able to 
adore our Blessed Lord in the repository on Maundy Thursday, the first 
time He has been reserved here in the Sacred Species for our adoration. 


About eighteen soldiers had been coming to choir practice to learn the 
chant Mass for Easter. Then, only a week before the feast, most of them 
were transferred. The remaining few gathered together other men who 
learned, during the past two days, an entire Mass. On Easter Sunday 
morning it was our delight to have Father Gaynor celebrate a Solemn 
High Mass, and the choir sang everything prescribed by the rubrics, 
including the beautiful sequence, Victimae Paschali. The Regina Coeli and 
O Filii et Filiae were also joyously sung, thus filling the hearts of us all 
as we called upon our Lady and all our brothers and sisters in Christ to 
unite in celebrating the triumph of Christ. Every word was translated 
for the men, and hence it was our good fortune to realize singing and 
praying in a deeply liturgical way. 

a 
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The spirit of the soldiers who cooperate in this blessed work is superb. 
We beg of your readers to pray that this spirit grow stronger and deeper 
into an abounding love for Christ in all His members. 

(Pvr.) Georce J. McMorrow 

MacDill Field 

Tampa, Fla. 


“DISCOVERING” THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—The liturgy is the Thing! Please send me the past issues 
of the present volume and begin my subscription from there. I am sure 
that your work is sowing the fertile seeds of a remarkable renewal of real 
fervor. At other times of crisis the Church always found an antidote. 
Now, with the storms raging on every side, and her life threatened, 
she exposes her life—the liturgy. Jt was the greatest of thrills for me to 
“discover” the liturgy. 
A SEMINARIAN 


Indiana 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR AND THE GREGORIAN REFORM. By 
Rev. Peter Archer, S.J. Fordham University Press, New York, N. Y. 1941. 
Pp. 124. Cloth, $3.50. 

Anyone desiring a scientific and mathematical exposition of the Grego- 
rian Calendar should purchase Father Archer’s new work. It has some 
thirty pages of formulas in its latter portion, and at the beginning, on 
the second page, is already deep in the subject of Golden Numbers. 

A handy gadget in a back pocket enables one to obtain at once the 
calendar for any year of which he knows the dominical letter. 

Scattered through the mathematical expositions and explanations is a 
good deal of data on the history of the Gregorian Calendar. 

An interesting liturgical point brought up by Father Archer is the 
suggestion that the Church adopt February 28 instead of February 4 as 
a 48-hour day in leap years. “The change would bring the ecclesiastical 
solar calendar nearer to the present civil calendar, and it would make 
four days, now vacant, available for annual festivals of saints. February 
28 could then be called ‘dies bispridialis,’ and the leap year ‘annus bispri- 
dialis,’ from the Roman date, Pridie Kal. Mart. (eve of March 1). This 
would require a slight change in the lists of saints’ festivals—the transfer 
of the feast of St. Mathias from Feb. 24 to Feb. 28.” 

For anyone who wishes to give more than cursory attention to the 
subject of the Gregorian Calendar this is an indispensable work. 


E. S$. 
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I PRAY THE MASS. For All Sundays and the Principal Feastdays, with a 
Treasury of Private Prayers. Large Type. Arranged by Rev. Hugo H. Hoever, 
S.O.Cist. Catholic Book Publishing Co. (257 West 17th St.), New York, 
N. Y. 1942. Pp. 447. Retail prices, according to bindings, from 35 
cents to $3.50. 

With the many editions of Sunday missals already on the market, 
any new arrival in the field invites quizzical raising of eyebrows (parti- 
cularly since the sale of missals runs into the millions), unless it can 
show definite superiority over its predecessors. The reviewer is not sure 
whether I Pray the Mass passes the test. The most striking features are, 
above all, the large, legible type, and the attractive two color printing 
throughout. Other good things this missal offers: a 10-year simplified 
liturgical calendar for the Sundays and holydays; a “Thought for Today” 
indicating the main theme of each Proper; fourteen prefaces; simple, 
clear directions. A serious drawback is the failure to give the Ordinary in 
Latin as well as English and to punctuate for use at Dialogue Mass. The 
translation of the non-scriptural parts, particularly the collects, is not 
satisfactory in respect to the non-technicality of theological and devo- 
tional language. The “thanksgiving after Communion,” in at least one of 
its two versions, might well have included the Benedicite canticle, not 
only because of its official character, but also because it is being incrcas- 
ingly used for common, public thanksgiving prayers after Communion- 
Mass. The illustrations lack uniformity: most of the “tail-pieces” are 
mediocre sketches and not at all ef the same character as the striking 
initials. We think likewise that a “Sunday missal” which in its advertis- 
ing stresses its completeness, should also include all the feast day Masses 
which in the stipulated period of years will supplant the Sunday Mass 
formulas. This would seem even more important than to have “fourteen 
prefaces, much different from any other missal.” 

All in all, the missal is as good as several of the best now available, but 
not singularly outstanding. We wish it luck. But now that I Pray the 
Mass has joined the ranks, isn’t there some way of declaring a truce to 
missal production? There is a surfeit of good Sunday missals, each one 
claiming to be superlative in virtue of all the way from 5 to 25 “dis- 
tinctive features.” If new “features” are found to be necessary, can’t 
they be added to an already existing edition? Above all, we hope that 
cooperation will be forthcoming in the general acceptance of a uniform 
Ordinary (esp. Canon) of the Mass on which work is now progressing. 

a &. BD 


LIGHT BEFORE DUSK. RECOLLECTIONS. By Helen Iswolsky. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 253. Cloth, $2.50. 


As the tragedy of France becomes ever darker under the shadow of 
her Nazi conquerors the temptation becomes stronger to see in her only 
the faults and fatal weaknesses which led to her humiliation, and to be 
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blind to the many genuine signs of a rebirth of Christian consciousness 
and old virtues which marked the years between wars. Serious weak- 
nesses there were in French life, there was political corruption on the 
grand scale, and a certain clement among Frenchmen never cared 
anything for the world’s opinion in their determination to live their own 
life of assiduous pleasure-seeking wherever it was to be found. Because 
of the nature of a great deal of French journalism these were the things 
that made the headlines and drew attention. But they were not repre- 
sentative of the whole of French life and the French people any more than 
our own nightclub habitués, Boss Prendergast, Nucky Johnson, and 
other unsavory features of the American scene are a reliable index of 
American life and culture. These Recollections of the daughter of the 
former Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs and Russian Ambassador to 
France are additional proof to the contrary. They tell of her conversion 
to the Catholic faith, her friendships with Berdiaeff and the Maritains, 
her efforts towards a better understanding between Catholicism and her 
Russian Orthodox friends who like her were exiles from their own 
country, of the remarkable work done in intellectual circles by the Esprit 
group around Emmanuel Mounier, of the growth of the J. O. C. move- 
ment among French Catholic youth, of the very real influence exercised 
by the social encyclicals of recent popes on French labor organizations, 
and the devotion of the religious orders in France to the promotion of 
Christian humanism. France will rise again from the sad humiliation to 
which she is now being subjected, and when she does her hope can lie 
firmly in the stirrings of a renewed Christian life and thought to which 
Helen Iswolsky here gives eloquent testimony. Our prayers must hasten 


the dawn of that better day. 
E. K. 


THE MEANING OF THE MASS. By Rev. Paul Bussard, Newly Edited 
by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C. 1942. Pp. xiv-329. Cloth, $2.25. 

The present volume represents a revision of Father Bussard’s warmly 
acclaimed The Sacrifice, for the purpose of adapting it more immediately 
for use in schools and discussion clubs. The principal changes are the 
addition of “Problems and Topics for Discussion” and a list of “Some 
Things to Do” after each chapter, and a generous number of beautifully 
appropriate drawings by Miss Adé Bethune. New, and more numerous, 
topical subheadings were likewise added. Our own enthusiastic review of 
The Sacrifice when it first appeared, is transferred to the new volume 
without change. If anything, it is intensified. The price is not excessive, 
as books go, but in view of its use in classrooms and study clubs (and 
its consequently predictable large sale), one would like to see the book 
sell for less. 
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There is only one criticism of any moment that this reviewer feels 
called upon to make. The well-known diagram of the action of the 
Mass (“We speak to God, God speaks to us; we give to God with Christ, 
God gives to us”), is an excellent pedagogical device for impressing on 
minds the general structure of the holy Sacrifice. But the textual explana- 
tion must go beyond the simplicity of an outline diagram and call atten- 
tion to the latter’s deficiencies, or run the risk of distorting reality. In 
our case: “we speak to God” is not exclusively “our upward motion”; 
in fact, our every prayer is real prayer only because of the divine Spirit in 
us saying, “Abba, Father.” And this fundamentally important fact about 
our relation to God needs stressing, and is stressed constantly in the 
liturgy (cf. the “per Christum” conclusion of prayers, in which Christ is 
understood not only as a channel through whom our prayers pass, but as 
Himself the first agens). It is largely because of our loss of this liturgical 
sense, of the “omnis oratio a Te semper incipiat’”’ idea, that trends in spir- 
ituality seem at times dangerously to approximate a sort of unwitting 
semi-Pelagianism. “Liturgical books” above all have the great task of cor- 
rect orientation. 


G. L. D. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1941. Benedictine Liturgical Conference, 

Newark (528 High Street), N. J. 1942. Pp. xii-266. Paper, $1.50. 

This “Proceedings” volume of the second national Liturgical Week, 
held at St. Paul last October under the patronage of His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Murray, is a companion piece to the volume published last year. 
Together they develop the vitally important topic of “The Living Parish” 
in a manner that challenges the attention of every pastor of souls. The 
conferences reveal a remarkable balance between theory and practice, 
between dogmatic and pastoral theology. Those who attended either the 
1940 or 1941 meeting will need no urging to buy the present volume. 
To those who did not, may we say that these two books constitute a 
splendid nucleus of a liturgical shelf (or library). And experience has 
shown that many a parish priest can be won over to the liturgical move- 
ment once he can be persuaded to read a volume of these “Proceedings.” 
The difficult work of editing the discussions was carried out with discre- 
tion and charity. There is a detailed index. 

G. L. D. 
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